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some of the worst atrocities of the French Eevolution.
Hallam and Macaulay have condemned it by anticipa-
tion in language which will commend itself to all who
are not swayed by religious, or, what is more offensive,
anti-religious bigotry.1

Cruel as the English criminal law was, and long
remained, it never authorised the use of torture to
extract confession. The rack in the Tower is said to
have made its appearance, with other innovations of
absolute government, in the reign of Edward IV. But
it seems to have been little used before the reign of
Elizabeth, under whom it became the ordinary pre-
liminary to a political trial. For this the chief blame
must rest personally on Burghley. Opinions may
differ as to his rank as a statesman, but no one will
contest his eminent talents as a minister of police. In
the former capacity he had sufficient sense of shame
to publish a Pecksniffian apology for his employment
of the rack. " None," he says, " of those who were at
any time put to the rack were asked, during their
torture, any question as to points of doctrine, but
merely concerning their plots and conspiracies, and
the persons with whom they had dealings, and what was
tJieir own opinion as to the Pope's right to deprive the
Queen of her crown." What was this but a point of
doctrine ? The wretched victim who conscientiously
believed it (as all Christendom once did), but wished
to save himself by silence, was driven either to tell a
lie or to consign himself to rope and knife. " The
Queen's servants, the warders, whose office and act it

i Hallam, Constitutional History, Chapter in. Macaulay, Mssay
on Hallam''s Constitutional History.